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ABSTRACT 

The United States is the only industrialized nation 
in the wcrld ‘'hat has no institutionalized school~to~work transition 
system for helping young people move from education to employment. 

The Academy for Educational Development's National Institute for Work 
and Learning (AED/NIWL) undertook a 4-year study of school-to-work 
transition education reform focusing on school-to-work transition 
reform initiatives. The final of four volumes this volume presents 
findings, cross-site analysis, and summary of the literature review. 
It identifies 12 critical elements of successful school-to-work 
programs: leadership from education system executives and program 
deliverers, professional development for teachers and staff, 
cross-sector collaboration, student self-determination, contextually 
based curriculum and instruction, a variety of work-based learning 
strategies, an integrated career-information and guidance system, a 
progressive system that begins as early as elementary or middle 
schools, postsecondary articulation, creative financing, and 
application of research. The AED/NIWL research did not conduct any 
cost analyses of school-to-work reform. Comparative analyses of 
costs, and more importantly, cost-benefit analyses that take outcomes 
into account, could clarify the issue of relative costs for 
policymakers and practitioners. The programs contributed to positive 
outcomes for students, business, and schools. Two tables are 
included. (LMI) 
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PREFACE 



For most young people in high school, there is no one who is responsible for their 
transition from school to work. Not their counselors. Not their teachers. Not their 
principals. Not their parents. Not the employers in their communities. 

Consider two high school students: Gwen, who is planning to go to college and her 
friend Anita, who has no plans to attend college after graduating from high school. 

Gwen has many resources available to her: 

• supportive parents and teachers; 

• a college counselor; 

• friends who go to college and can tell her what it is like; 

• a recognized credentialing system of GPAs, class ranking, SATs, ACTs, and 
other standardized and achievement tests; 

• Peterson's, Fiske, and other college guides and catalogues that describe 
different colleges and college options; 

• colleges that want her and will let her visit whenever she wants to sit in on 
classes, talk with students, and meet with faculty and staff; and 

• an extensive financial assistance program of scholarships and loans to help her 
pay. 

Anita, on the other hand, has few resources. She has: 

• little encouragement to consider college and no help with her career planning; 

• no job or career counselor; 

• no friends with "good" jobs; 

• no resume that provides information about her employability skills, knowledge, 
and abilities; 

• no job search or interviewing skills; 

• no Peterson's guide to local employers; 

• no employers who will let her visit, talk with employees, and shadow different 
jobs; 

• no employers with good career ladders who hire young people before they've 
reached the age of 25 or 26; and 

• no extensive financial assistance program to support her. 

Why should we be concerned about students like Anita? Because they are the very 
people our economy will depend on in the future. They represent the 50% of our high school 
graduates who do not go to college as well as the 50% of those who do go to college, who do 
not finish. In other words, 75% of our young people do not receive college degrees. Yet 
these people will be at the center of our economy. They will service our air conditioning and 



heating systems, maintain our offices and hospitals, work in our factories, install and repair 
our communication and information systems, and protect our families and communities. They 
will need to function in the high performance workplace predicted for the near future. But 
many of these young people are having a harder and harder time moving from school to work 
with any reasonable prospect of long-term productive employment. Many are not equipped 
with the basic academic and occupational skills needed for today's highly competitive global 
economy. 

The lack of a comprehensive and effective school-to-work transition system has a 
significant impact on many students. It also means significant costs to business and our 
economy as a whole. A skill-deficient workforce hampers the nation's economic growth, 
productivity, and ability to compete in an international economy. In recognition of these 
problems, the catch phrase for American education in the 1990s seems to be "school-to-work 
transition." Too often that phrase is interpreted to mean that there should be one path taken by 
all young people directly from the classroom to the workplace. In practice, what was once the 
traditional route for most young people, completing school and then entering full-time 
employment, has given way to a variety of paths. Our use of the term "school-to-work 
transition" is intended to embrace this variety: young people who leave or complete high 
school and seek full-time work; those who enter the workforce and undertake employer- 
provided training; those who work and continue their education simultaneously; those who 
complete relatively new programs like academies or tech prep programs and then enter the 
full-time labor force or continue postsecondary education; those who remain in the labor force 
for several years and then return for postsecondary training; and finally, those who participate 
in high school programs that link education to work, regardless of whether the student is 
anticipating continued education or entry into the workplace. 

With funding from the U.S. Department of Education, the Academy for Educational 
Development’s National Institute for Work and Learning (AED/NIWL) undertook a four-year 
Study of . Sc hool -to- W or k Transition Education Reform supported by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement. The study focused on the 
planning and design, implementation, and impact of school-to-work transition reform 
initiatives. By documenting the design and integrity of exemplary programs and by assessing 
program experiences and impacts, the study offers critical lessons for those interested in 
adapting or adopting programs that effectively link schools with the business community to 
improve the transition from school to work. 

This four-volume final technical report provides a comprehensive set of information on 
the different components of the study. This volume (volume I) presents the findings and 
conclusions for the overall study, the cross-site analysis, and the summary of the literature 
review. This volume also provides an assessment of the outcomes of school-to-work reforms 
for students, employers, and other partners in the system and an assessment of the resources 
required to implement school-to-work reforms. The volume concludes with discussions of the 
implications of the study for policy and practice and future research. 

Volume II presents the fourteen case studies in their entirety. Each case study was 
prepared as a separate document and are combined in this volume. Volume III presents the 
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research design and methodology for the study, and volume IV contains all the products 
resulting from the study. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 offers a chance to bring together 
partnerships of employers, educators, and others to build an effective school-to-work system 
that prepares young people for either high-quality jobs or further education and training. 

While this study of school-to-work reform focused on programs that serve students like Anita, 
who are entering the world of work after high school, the findings have important implications 
for those at the state and local level with the responsibility for school-to-work opportunities for 
all students under the act. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



With funding from the U.S. Department of Education, the Academy for Educational 
Development’s National Institute for Work and Learning (AED/NIWL) undertook a four-year 
Study of School-to-Work Transition Education Reform supported by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement. The study focused on the 
planning, design, implementation, and impact of school-to-work transition reform initiatives. 
By documenting the design and integrity of exemplary programs and by assessing program 
experiences and impacts, the study offers critical lessons for those interested in adapting or 
adopting programs that effectively link schools with the business community to improve the 
transition from school to work. A number of activities were undertaken to carry out the study, 
including: a comprehensive review and synthesis of the state of the art on school-to-work 
transition; the commissioning of a series of papers on critical issues; the convening of a 
national conference; fourteen case studies of exemplary school-to-work transition reform 
initiatives; a cross-case comparison of the fourteen case studies; and the dissemination of 
diverse products to the research, policy, and education communities. 

The United States is the only industrialized nation in the world that has no 
institutionalized school-to-work transition system to help its young people navigate 
successfully between their learning and work experiences. The lack of a comprehensive and 
effective school-to-work transition system has a serious impact on many students. It also 
means significant costs to business and our economy as a whole. A skill-deficient workforce 
hampers the nation's economic growth, productivity, and ability to compete in an international 
economy. In recognition of these problems, "school-to-work transition" has become the catch 
phrase for American education in the 1990s. Too often, however, this phrase is interpreted to 
mean that there should be one path taken by all young people directly from the classroom to 
the workplace. In practice, what was once the traditional route for most young people, 
completing school and then entering full-time employment, has given way to a variety of 
paths. Our use of the term "school-to-work transition" is intended to embrace this variety: 
young people who leave or complete high school and seek full-time work; those who enter the 
workforce and undertake employer-provided training; those who work and continue their 
education simultaneously; those who complete relatively new programs like academies or tech 
prep programs and then enter the full-time labor force or continue postsecondary education; 
those who remain in the labor force for several years and then return for postsecondary 
training; and finally, those who participate in high school programs that link education to 
work, regardless of whether the student is anticipating continued education or entry into the 
workplace. 

The primary aim of the AED/NIWL study was to obtain firsthand information about 
exemplary instances of school-to-work transition reform. To accomplish this, AED/NIWL 
conducted case studies in fourteen communities across the United States. The research team 
sought to learn about the contexts in which reform occurred, its planning, design, 
implementation, and impact, especially on students. More specifically, the study focused on 
the following: contexts of reform, planning and design, structure of reform, implementation. 



collaboration, student competencies, curriculum, resources, impacts, and outcomes. The 
fourteen case study sites were: Mt. Edgecumbe High School, Sitka, AL; Student Career 
Opportunity Paths In Education, Veradale, WA; Youth Transition Program, Eugene, OR; East 
San Gabriel Valley Regional Occupational Program, East San Gabriel, CA; Graphics Arts 
Academy, Pasidena, CA; Roy High School, Roy UT; Metro Tech Vocational Institute, 
Phoenix, AZ; Tiger Inc.. Rothsay, MN; Kalamazoo Valley Consortium Education for 
Employment Program, Kalamazoo, MI; Patterson Career Center, Dayton, OH; Shawnee High 
School Aviation Magnet, Louisville, KY; Baltimore Commonwealth, Baltimore, MD; 
Comprehensive Employment Work And Transition, Charlottesville, VA; and Performance- 
Based Diploma Program, Fort Pierce, FL. 

Through the individual case studies, we identified and documented best practices from 
which others could learn. The case studies describe the operation and impact of the school-to- 
work reform, drawing out the important components or pieces of each initiative. It was clear 
from what we heard at the sites and from our analyses of the cases that school-to-work is not a 
one-size-fits-all proposition. 

Through the cross case analysis, twelve critical elementa or building blocks of school- 
to-work system reform were identified. These are briefly described below. 

Leadership from executives - Where school-to-work finds an advocate at the executive 
level, the reform is more likely to take root throughout the educational system. Where 
that advocacy is absent, school-to-work is likely to remain a tenuous and fragmented 
activity, however strong the support from other sectors. All of the communities visited 
by AED described the presence of leadership by educational system executives: 
principals of schools, superintendents of districts, and administrators of regional 
entities. Successful transition systems require executives who are able to develop a 
shared vision, clear goals, and a comprehensive strategy, enlisting the support and 
involvement of all stakeholders. Beyond vision and advocacy, these executives 
typically operate with a keen sense of politics, both in understanding the process and 
knowing the players. They are also willing to take risks and recognize that change 
demands time, mistakes, and a tolerance of failure. 

Leadership from program deliverers - The category of program deliverers covers a 
variety of roles, including those of instructor, counselor, transition specialist, school- 
to-work coordinator, and others. Some delivery roles typically belong to certain 
positions-instructors usually provide classroom training, for example-but other roles, 
such as communication with business partners, may be delegated or shared in various 
ways. As managers, program deliverers must possess excellent organizational and 
communication skills. As reformers, they must have substantial knowledge of 
pedagogy, curriculum, the industry, and the student population. Whether their training 
is academic or experiential, effective program deliverers also understand youth 
development and learning theory, including the variety of learning styles and the stages 
of adolescent development. Effective program deliverers also have some 
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understanding, usually earned through actual experience in the industry, of the 
occupational area within which the school-to-work program provides training. 

Professional develonment for teachers and staff - For any reform effort to take root 
successfully in a school system, practice in classrooms, counseling sessions, and 
administration must change. Professional development is one route that school-to-work 
initiatives adopt in order to engage school staff in the reform, ensuring that at least 
some will change their professional practice sufficiently to support the vision and 
strategies of the reform. The executive of the educational system must make 
professional development a priority for that school, district, or regional entity. Like so 
many aspects of school-to-work, professional development conflicts with standard 
school schedules and logistics, which can block the effort unless an administrator in a 
position of some authority clears the way. 

Cross-sector collaboration - A school-to-work transition system is by definition 
dependent on effective collaboration among all of the stakeholders. The first step in 
developing a representative system is taking stock of the range of partners in a 
community. It is important to engage partners early in the process in order to foster a 
sense of empowerment and ability to influence the shape of the system. Effective long- 
term collaboration requires not only broad and inclusive recruitment, but also 
continuous nurturing of partnerships, so that all the partners recognize the rewards, 
risks, and long-term outcomes they can expect for themselves and, more importantly, 
for the students. Different partners are going to require different types of support or 
reassurances that the system will work for them. The goal of such extensive and 
carefully nurtured partnerships is an atmosphere of shared vision, beliefs, and, 
ultimately, resources. 

■Student self-determination - In order to help students prepare for a lifetime of learning, 
fulfilling work, and productive adult lives, school-to-work transition systems must 
support the development of self-determination in all students. Students should be 
encouraged to take responsibility for their learning, to understand and manage their 
career options, and to develop social skills and a maturity level that will help them 
interact positively with adults and peers. This is especially true tor at-risk students, as 
the school system may be the only vehicle for them to learn how to cope with the 
complexities of adult life. 

School-based curriculum and instruction - At the heart of school-to-work reform is a 
transformation of curriculum and instructional practice so that learning is "contextual," 
that is, learning that occurs in a real life context, or a close simulation of a real life 
context. Curriculum and instruction in transition systems must provide multiple points 
of connection between the experiences of work and learning. The successful school-to- 
work curriculum in some manner integrates demanding academic study with up-to-date 
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vocational instruction and work-readiness preparation. Whatever the classroom 
curriculum, it must connect in a rational and supportive way to the workplace learning 
experience, and in schools that have instituted articulation agreements, with that 
postsecondary curriculum as well. The measurement of learning that occurs in settings 
so unlike the traditional classroom requires assessment practices which are 
correspondingly different. Many school-to-work programs have drawn up 
comprehensive sets of competencies, often in consultation with business partners, 
which students in that program are expected to acquire, at certain minimum levels. 
Others have established comprehensive standards toward which all the programs within 
a school or district are expected to strive. Others have experimented with portfolio 
assessment as the most accurate way to document a student's education. 

Work-based learning strategies - Successful transition systems offer a variety of work- 
based learning experiences, building on local labor market conditions and allowing for 
differences in student interest, aptitude, and developmental stage. Transition systems 
can include a menu of options such as business-based experiences, school-based 
enterprises, entrepreneurial programs, youth apprenticeships, mentorships, cooperative 
education, and service-learning. Programs also use a range of strategies-paid or 
unpaid work experiences, for five or fifty students, during the school day or after 
school, based in the school classroom or in a "community classroom"--with programs 
customized to fit the needs of youth, schools, business, and the local community. 
Regardless of which particular options or strategies a system utilizes, it must provide 
appropriate support services to students, staff, and business partners. 

Integrated career information and guidance system - Another critical component for 
effective transition systems is the integration of career counseling into the system. In 
addition to career information, assessment, and guidance, many programs provide 
mentoring and personal counseling activities. These services are not appendages, but 
essential components of the system. Services must be ongoing, and each student 
should have an individual educational and career plan that is regularly updated. As 
part of the system, career counseling must link back into earlier grades: age- 
appropriate activities should start in elementary school. There must be multiple points 
at which counseling can occur, and it must be ongoing and consistently available to 
students. Equally important, the school's counseling system must tie into reliable, up- 
to-date labor market and job information sources. 

Progressive system starting before grade 1 1 - Programs that do not start until eleventh 
grade will miss the chance to make a difference for many students. It is crucial to 
reach younger students before they become discouraged, disengaged, or drop out. 
Common sense and research both support the concept that a student who understands 
the connection between school and work-between lifelong learning and a successful 
life-will be much more motivated to succeed in school. Programs must take a 



progressive, sequential approach that includes preparatory, age-appropriate "feeder" 
programs starting as early as elementary or middle school. 

Pr» ft f y»rr>nHarv articulation - Just as an effective school-to-work system begins before 
eleventh grade, it also extends beyond high school graduation. Programs must provide 
multiple connections to postsecondary institutions, beginning when the student is still in 
high school and extending to provide post-high school education and training options. 
Articulation with postsecondary institutions while the student is in high school may take 
the form of dual/concurrent enrollment, college credit for high school courses, the 
acceptance by postsecondary institutions of alternative forms of assessment such as 
portfolios or certificates of mastery, or an agreement that the postsecondary institution 
will grant credit for alternative instruction such as work-based learning experiences. 
These arrangements at once greatly expand the training immediately available to high 
school students, and offer them a ladder of opportunity toward progressively more 
advanced training and advantageous employment after high school. 

Creative financing - Obtaining seed money for reform in its early stages is almost 
always a critical element of school-to-work initiatives. Many initiatives have drawn on 
federal funding, including Perkins Act and other vocational and special populations 
grants. Where the state government has supported tech prep and related reforms, state 
funds have made a significant difference. In some states, funds for educational reform, 
including specific set-asides for school-to-work transition, have helped schools initiate 
school-to-work reforms. Business has provided funds, in-kind contributions, and 
human resources that have not only underwritten specific programs, but offered 
evidence of corporate support that often helps leverage additional support. Interagency 
agreements that allow education programs to draw on other governmental funds, 
particularly those set aside for employment and training or for special populations, 
have greatly benefitted school-to-work transition systems in several states. 

A pplication of research - A number of the sites studied by AED consciously drew upon 
existing research, conducted their own research, or commissioned new research in 
order to plan, assess, or strengthen their school-to-work system. They made use oi the 
research to provide a foundation for a program model; to assess the local labor market 
and economy; and to measure the impact of the program on students, specifically how 
their graduates fared in the worlds of work and postsecondary education. Using 
research in these ways also brought a number of secondary benefits, as the findings 
helped justify the school-to-work system, affirm to the staff the importance of their 
work, leverage additional resources for its support, and provide feedback that could be 
used to improve and refine different aspects of the reform initiative. 

An educational reform that engages as many players and as many levels of the 
educational system as does school-to-work transition reform has the potential to achieve 



significant outcomes for many people and institutions. AED/NIWL's study documented 
evidence of such outcomes for students, business partners, schools (from elementary grades 
through college), and other partners to the STW collaboration. 

The genesis of the school-to-work movement was the widespread concern that students 
were leaving high school unprepared for work, lifelong learning, and citizenship. These 
undesirable "outcomes" remain the impetus behind the current movement. There is evidence 
from the findings that school-to-work is making a difference. A few sites in the study had 
gathered sound data concerning long-term student outcomes in the categories of employment, 
postsecondary education, and income, and evidence of connections between these 
circumstances and their secondary school STW experiences. These studies indicated that, a 
few years after graduation, STW graduates were more likely to be employed, more likely to 
access postsecondary training, and had higher incomes and professional standing than their 
peers who did not experience STW. The shorter term outcomes that were documented have 
value, both because of their intrinsic importance, and because they enable students to achieve 
the long-term outcomes that are the ultimate goal of STW. Short-term outcomes for students 
include skills and knowledge, career direction, motivation, and empowerment. Specific 
outcomes for students include: occupational skills development, "employability" skills, sense 
of career direction, career planning process skills, motivation, and personal empowerment. 

Although STW reform is primarily intended to benefit students, the study found 
evidence of positive outcomes for business and industry as well. Businesses were pleased to 
have the immediate benefit of extra workers provided through STW internships. Some 
businesses also reported as a positive outcome the development of a better-trained pool of 
potential employees, who understood the industry and its needs. Enhanced presence in schools 
is also an important outcome for business. In addition, participation in STW provides an 
avenue for good public relations, giving business more visibility in the community. 

School-to-work is an educational reform so profound that it literally transforms every 
aspect of schooling, at least at the secondary level - curriculum, pedagogy, standards, 
assessment, scheduling, even the physical location for learning. Our study documented many 
outcomes for secondary schools resulting from the introduction of STW programs. One 
outcome is the introduction of new resources-usually brought about through business or other 
partnerships, sometimes through grants. A second outcome is opportunities for the 
professional development of instructional, counseling, and administrative staff. This in turn 
creates a more knowledgeable and a more motivated staff. Another outcome is a 
transformation of the school's career counseling system-its structure and process. The study 
uncovered different models, which, in contrast to traditional guidance counseling, depend upon 
individual student career and educational planning processes, continual assessment, and up-to- 
date labor market information, and do not emphasize application to traditional four-year 
college programs. 

Less isolation of schools is yet another outcome of STW reform. Schools are brought 
into the community, and a variety of community partners are invited into the schools. A final 
outcome of STW reform is that it tends to reorient secondary school thinking towards a K- 
*4+ concept. High school graduation is no longer the goal towards which all activity in the 



school points; staff members are creating new articulation arrangements with postsecondary 
institutions, and helping their students plan their futures with the years after high school 
graduation in view. High school graduation and college admission have become steps in a 
lifelong learning process, rather than make-or-break hurdles. 

Effective STW reform, like the pebble tossed into the pond, has a ripple effect that 
includes important outcomes for all the major players in the effort. Outcomes for students 
may be most crucial, but the system's survival is also influenced by how it affects the 



organizational partners. 

The primary implication of the study for policy and practice is summarized in the 
twelve elements that we identified as critical building blocks ot school-to-work systems. 

These elements should be incorporated into school-to-work practice, and policy makers should 
ensure that regulatory and other government activity supports their incorporation. Other 
policy implications are related to postsecondary systems, teacher training, employer 
incentives, parent involvement, and publicity. First, will be important for state postsecondary 
institutions to cooperate with state STW and K-12 systems around issues of alternative 
assessment, admissions requirements, and articulation agreements. Second, effective STW 
programs require pedagogical and curricular approaches that are not usually accorded much 
consideration in teacher training programs. Both pre-service and in-service teacher training 
will require reform in order to prepare instructors for the contextual, interactive, more flexible 



approaches demanded by STW programs. 

Third, the study documented cases of business partners making important contributions 
to STW. Policy makers and practitioners cannot expect that businesses, especially those 
operating on a close margin of profit — as most do — will participate in STW out of altruism, 
however. Incentives, such as tax credits, should be devised to help businesses balance bottom- 
line demands with the desire to assist in the educational system. The basis of STW 



system building is partnership, yet the AED/NIWL study found one group ot partners 
conspicuous by their absence: parents. It is crucial for policy makers and practitioners to 
devise and implement strategies to engage parents in school-to-work. Finally, we found a 
common need for more widespread and effective publicity about STW-locally, nationally, and 



at the state level. 

The study's findings underscore a number of areas in which further research is needed 
in order to further clarify its impact of school-to-work reform on students, the impact on 
employers, the relative effectiveness of various reform strategies, the development ot systems 
for school-to-work, and the implications for financing school-to-work systems. We are much 
more able now than we were several years ago to recommend more focused areas for future 



research. 

First, additional long-term follow-up studies of student outcomes are needed, to learn 
more about the relative effectiveness of various approaches and to help system administrators 
strengthen local initiatives. Secondly, we recommend studies that consider student outcomes 
in youth development terms-such psychological and social characteristics as motivation, self- 
determination, responsibility for oneself and others. Thirdly, we recommend cognitive studies 
of the impact on students of "contextual learning" - educational settings in which students 



learn in real-world contexts, a basic aspect of school-to-work learning. These studies should 
compare and contrast the impact of different approaches: academies and student enterprises, 
for example. A fourth area suggested for research would be intensive case studies of students 
in workplaces over time. This approach would enable practitioners and policy makers to learn 
more about the relative effectiveness of different strategies for integrating learning into 
workplaces, more about the types of skills transmitted, more about the quality and clarity of 
assessment practices, and more about how students and their workplace supervisors perceive 
these experiences. A fifth area recommended for further research concerns access and equity 
of STW programs: studies of student tracking, equal educational and occupational opportunity, 
and sex role and racial stereotyping. A sixth area of research is analysis of the costs and 
benefits to students of working, both in terms of the impact of working while in school and 
perceptions of students who work. The debate concerning the pros and cons of combining 
work with schooling has continued for at least a decade. As work becomes an acceptable, 
even required aspect of the educational process for larger groups of students, including those 
planning to go to college, studies are needed that examine the impact of work on schooling 
(grades, attendance, test scores), social relationships, extracurricular and other activities, and 
use of alcohol and drugs. We also suggest research to examine how employers and 
postsecondary institutions perceive the impact of school-to-work experiences on students who 
arrive at their doors as workers or college students. Another area in which we recommend 
further case study research would be pedagogical and curricular changes, and their impact on 
student learning at different grade levels. Intensive case studies would enable researchers to 
focus on direct relationships between specific interventions and specific learning or 
developmental changes in students. 

There is one area in which we strongly recommend further examination of effective 
strategies, and that is, parent involvement. The research literature provides ample evidence 
that students whose parents are engaged in their learning perform better in school. It also 
documents the steep drop off in parent involvement after elementary school. Given the 
tendency of many parents to emphasize college education to the exclusion of career 
preparation, parent involvement will be key to successful school-to-work systems. As this 
list of recommendations indicates, school-to-work is a field that offers many exciting areas for 
research, exciting because of the importance of the outcomes sought and because of the 
immediate opportunities for applying the findings of research in practical ways. In many 
cases, the research could have additional applications in broader areas, such as systems 
building and engaging parents in secondary education. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 offers a chance to bring together 
partnerships of employers, educators, and others to build an effective school-to-work system 
that prepares young people for either high-quality jobs or further education and training. 

While this study of school-to-work reform focused on programs that serve students who are 
entering the world of work after high school, the findings have important implications for 
those at the state and local level with the responsibility for school-to-work opportunities for ail 
students under the act. 



SUMMARY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



INTRODUCTION 

The United States is the only industrialized nation in the world that has no 
institutionalized school-to-work transition system to help its young people navigate 
successfully between their learning and work experiences. And until relatively recently, little 
national attention has been paid to this serious disadvantage to both our youth and our society . 
Now, however, it seems that, just as the buzzwords for the 1980' s were "school reform," the 
catchphrase for the 90' s is the "school-to-work transition," one area that has been the focus of 
some school reform initiatives. 

Current transition efforts are characterized by a direct linkage between school and 
subsequent employment and by the recognition that a multiplicity of institutions are involved in 
the school-to-work transition and must be players in any national policy (de Lone, 1991). 

Many of these efforts stress a broader role for business, both in responding to the needs of 
business and industry for well-prepared youth and in strengthening the instruction and 
preparation of youth for work. They also recognize the importance of including as core 
components a wide range of services that encompass academic skills, career guidance, work 
experience, and job preparedness and placement assistance. 

The last five years have seen an enormous increase in the attention being focused on 
the transition in the substantive literature as well as the popular press. Much of this attention 
can be traced to the rapid pace of economic, political, and technological change that is 
occurring on local, national, and global levels. With the U.S. facing changing demographics, 
business' need for a more productive and competitive workforce, growing concern about the 
economic futures of many of our youth and the increasing strength of our international 
competitors, a flood of information has been released that relates to the school-to-work 
transition and what can be done to improve the process, especially for our young people who 
do not complete college in the traditional lock-step sequence (the traditional path being going 
directly from high school to further education and after completion of schooling entering the 
workforce). 

Too often the phrase "school-to-work transition" implies that there is one direct path 
for all young people that leads them from the classroom into the workplace. In fact, what 
once may have been considered the traditional route for the majority of youth (completing 
school and then entering full-time employment) has given way to a series of variations that 
reflect more accurately the needs and condition of youth in our society today. Our use of the 
term "school-to-work transition" includes, in addition to young people leaving or completing 
high school and seeking full-time work, those who enter the workforce and go on to receive 
employer-provided training; those who work and continue their education simultaneously; 
those who complete relatively new programs like the Academies or tech-prep programs and 
then enter the full-time labor force or go on to continued postsecondary education; those who 
enter the labor force for a number of years and then return for additional postsecondary 
education or training; and finally, students who participate in a range of high school programs 
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that link education to work regardless of whether the student is anticipating continued 
education or entry into the workplace. 

Our task in the state of the art literature review and annotated bibliography was to sort 
through the many publications dealing with the transition from school to work and, without 
duplicating the admirable work that has been done by others, synthesize the latest available 
information on programs and approaches relating to both the theory and practice of school-to- 
work transition as a part of school reform. School-to-work transition may in fact be driven by 
school reform or may drive some of the changes that are being incorporated as a part of 
restructuring efforts. The literature taken as a whole indicates a consensus that school-to-work 
transition cannot be accomplished as an activity separate from the school reform movement; it 
is an integral component in any effective reconfiguration of our current education system. 

METHODOLOGY 

AED conducted the state of the art literature review to provide a comprehensive 
information base on school-to-work transition programs and issues. The dual focus of the 
review highlighted cross-cutting issues surfacing from research and evaluation of theory and 
practice in the field, as well as review and evaluation of programs that fall under three types of 
school-to-work transition reform initiatives: programs that integrate work into learning 
experiences, curriculum links between academic and vocational disciplines, and transition, 
counseling, and information programs. 

The review was guided by the overall project's conceptual framework (see Figure 1), 
which was used to identify major areas of interest and critical elements and relationships. The 
framework outlines the relationship among the community, the design and implementation of 
reform initiatives, and their effects on student and business/labor market outcomes. The first 
column of components reflects the community and institutional context under which reform 
initiatives take place. The second column represents the critical components in the design of 
school-to-work reform efforts. The third column includes the elements that need to be 
considered in implementation of reforms. The final column contains the anticipated and actual 
student, school, and business outcomes brought about by the reform initiatives. Changes in 
the outcomes result from the impact of the reform initiatives and any intervening factors. 

We employed four methods of searching for relevant information. First, we analyzed 
AED's extensive in-house collection of reports, articles, and other information on school-to- 
work transition issues. Second, we targeted appropriate organizations and individuals, 
including our National Advisory Panel, and contacted them directly. Third, we utilized 
information from databases which abstract books and journal articles. 

Fourth, we systematically reviewed recent relevant publications, journals, and conference 
programs and searched through the bibliographies. 

Specific information sources we reviewed include the following; 

- U.S. Department of Education sources, including the Office of Educational Research 

and Improvement and the National Diffusion Network; 
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- Other federal agencies, including the U.S. General Accounting Office s Human 
Resources Division and the U.S. Department of Labor s Employment and Training 
Administration and Bureau of Labor Statistics; 

- School -to- work transition databases, including ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, 
and Vocational Education and the National Youth Employment Coalition Information 

Center; 

- Current and past journal issues, including Employment and Training Report s! and 
Partner*; in Education Journal , Educational Leadership, and Vocational Training N 

- Publications, newsletters, and conference programs from appropriate Universities, 
including Cornell University Center for Advanced Human Resource Studies, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, University of Illinois National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education, Ohio State University Center on Education and 
Training for Employment, University of California National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, and Brandeis University Center for Human Resources; 



- Publications, newsletters, and conference programs from other appropriate 
organizations, including Public/Private Ventures, Jobs for the Future, Institute on 
Education and the Economy, National Center on Education and Employment, Institute 
for Technological Solutions, The Business Roundtable, National Alliance of Business, 
Educational Testing Service, Council of Chief State School Officers, National 
Commission for Employment Policy, Education Resources Group, Education Writers 
Association, RAND Corporation, National Governors Association, Children's Detense 
Fund, American Association for School Administrators, National Youth Employment 
Coalition, The Conference Board, The William T. Grant Foundation Commission on 
Youth and America's Future, National Center on Education and the Economy; and 

- Informal networking at organizational meetings and with individual educators, 
academics, and specialists. 



The following steps were taken to implement the state ot the art review: 

1 Analysis of existing reviews and synthesis on school-to-work transition 
developed by AED. 

2. Selection of broad topic areas related to school-to-work transition. 
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3. Identification of research and evaluation studies through other sources. 

4. Development of a framework/outline for the review. 

5. Abstracting of materials. 

6. Preparation of draft state of the art review: including an annotated bibliography, 
detailed review, and synthesis (exemplary programs and cross-cutting issues). 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REVIEW 

The review is divided into nine sections: 

A. The Context: The Impact of Economic, Political, and Technological Change 

B. Core Transition Components and School Reform 

C. Workforce Readiness 

D. Articulation Between Academic and Vocational Skills 

E Contextual Education 

F. International Approaches to the School-to-Work Transition 

G. Apprenticeship in the United States 

H. Youth Work Experience in Naturally Occurring Jobs 

I. School-Business Collaboration and Partnerships 

Each section consists of an introduction that synthesizes the information contained in 
the annotated entries. The literature included in each section was chosen to represent the latest 
thinking and information available on the topic and to give a broad perspective on the range of 
views and related concerns. In some areas, a large number of documents necessitated our 
selecting just a sampling of the literature; in other areas, less information was available, 
reflecting a lack of relevant materials or the very recent nature of the attention being focused 
on the issue. A copy of the full annotated bibliography is included in Volume IV. 

A. The Context: The Impact of Economic, Political, and Technological Change 

Rapid changes in technology and increasing international competition have led 
employers to seek new strategies for producing goods and providing services. These changes 
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require a high performance organization where all workers have more responsibility and 
decision-making functions. Such organizations need employees who are well trained and 
possess the skills and knowledge necessary for their new functions. In addition, as learning 
becomes an integral part of the work itself, workers will need to be better prepared to avail 
themselves of training and learning opportunities in the workplace (National Center on 
Education and the Economy, 1990). 

One challenge faced by educators and employers is how to prepare students for their 
changing roles in the workplace and how to ensure that the economy uses the full capacity and 
potential of our youth. At a point in our history when education beyond high school is 
increasingly viewed as necessary to meet the educational and skill requirements of many 
current and emerging careers, approximately one half of U.S. youth do not attend college and 
about half of those who do will not complete their studies. For many of these youth, 
particularly those who are members of the growing underclass, the transition between school 
and work has become problematic (U.S. GAO, 1990b). Many graduate high school with few 
or no job-related skills; often their academic preparation is weak. 

Those who drop out before high school graduation, many of them caught up in an 
inescapable world of poverty, fare worse with even more limited job and career prospects. 

Until the age of 25, these youth are likely to move from job to job, usually in the service 
sector of the economy where they find jobs that are low-skilled, poorly paid, and offer fev 
opportunities for further training or advancement. 

The result for some young people is a life of poverty. For many others the prospect is 
employment that pays less than a living wage and offers neither self-respect nor a future 
(William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship, 1988). 
Unemployment rates among all youth are high (twice that for adults) and not responsive to 
economic upturns. The official 1991 unemployment rate for high school graduates below the 
age of 24 was 13 percent for whites, 17 percent for Hispanics, and 29 percent for Blacks. In 
reality, these frighteningly high rates are probably even worse. It young pi ople drop out of 
school, their prospects for not getting a job are one out of four, and their employment 
prospects do not improve with time. 

Related to these employment patterns are the prospects for further training and career 
mobility. Employers tend to invest training dollars in their best educated employees. Only 45 
percent of high school dropouts received training from their employers compared to 71 percent 
of high school graduates and 79 percent of college graduates (Vaughan and Berryman, 1989). 
Also, those who are trained on one job are more likely to be trained on subsequent jobs. 

Recent attention to the "forgotten half" of students who do not follow the traditional 
high school to college sequence stems from changes in the economy and the inadequate 
response by schools, businesses, and government. A number of factors make the school-to- 
work transition issue critical at this time. 

First, the changing demographics of the U.S. population find fewer young people and a 
general aging trend (IJ.S. DOL, 1989a). Second, a set of changes in the labor market suggests 
a shift from manufacturing to a service economy with the resulting reduction in low-level high- 
pay jobs in manufacturing and growth in low-skilled low-pay jobs in the service sector of the 
economy (Johnston and Packer, 1987). According to the U.S. General Accounting Office 
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(1992), while there is general agreement that the demographic make-up of the labor force will 
continue to change, critics differ on the likelihood of labor shortages and skill gaps. Johnston 
and Packer argue that there will be a need for higher order and technological skills for a 
growing number of jobs in all sectors of the economy. Others assert that labor shortages will 
be limited in scope and impact and that high-skill technical jobs will represent only four 
percent of all jobs by the year 2000. 

Third, an increasing number of young people are "at-risk" of not becoming productive 
members of society. Finally, as the institutions of the family and community have changed 
dramatically, society once again has turned to the schools to carry out the transition process, 
an enormous role for which schools have not received the resources or the required training 
and which some critics view as a dangerous shift in the focus of attention away from "the 
nation's economic malaise." These critics argue that while our education system is in need of 
major improvement, business has done much to contribute to the American worker’s lowered 
competitiveness and offers little in the way of an economic agenda aimed at absorbing the 
highly skilled workers it is demanding from the schools (Weisman, 1992). 

B. Core Transition Components and School Reform 



In many communities, transition programs are a part of major school reform and 
restructuring efforts. School-to-work transition may in fact be driven by school reform or may 
drive some of the changes that are being incorporated as a part of restructuring efforts. The 
literature taken as a whole indicates a consensus that school-to-work transition cannot be 
accomplished as an activity separate from the school reform movement. It is an integral 
component in any effective reconfiguration of our current education system. 

There is a growing recognition that school reform requires the full commitment of all 
partners to systematically change the way we approach education in the U.S. Schools alone 
cannot be expected to develop effective strategies for providing young people with the 
knowledge, skills, and support they need to become creative and productive members of 
society. At the same time that educators have reached out to the community for advice and 
support, businesses have become aware that the local and national economic interest is 
increasingly at risk. Furthermore, the absence of an effective system to help non-college- 
bound youth make a smooth transition to the primary labor market has cost the U.S. socially 
and economically. Half of our young people are experiencing difficulties finding long-term, 
productive employment. Currently there is no system in place to help them access such 
opportunities. Charner (1990) suggests that such a system would comprise a set of services 
essential to an effective transition, including information on employment and career options, 
career counseling, oversight of student work experience, linkages to employers, and other 
essential services, similar to those offered in other countries. Byrne et al. (1992) point to the 
Quality Connection Consortium, initiated by the National Alliance for Business, as a school- 
to-work transition model where employers take direct responsibility for a portion of the 
'ducational enterprise. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers (1991a) also views the improvement of 
transition connections between school and employment as a critical catalyst in the restructuring 
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of elementary and secondary education. The Council offers a set of nine principles for 
improving the preparation of youth for gainful employment and continued learning, and a set 
of ten actions which should be taken in each state to establish curriculums that promote a 
school-to-work system. 

The National Center on Education and the Economy (1990) has received a great deal of 
public attention focusing on its recommendations which provide a framework for developing a 
high quality American education and training system, closely linked to high performance work 
organizations. The recommendations include: a national benchmarked educational 
performance standard for all students; state responsibility for students achieving Certificates of 
Initial Mastery; a comprehensive system of technical and professional certificates and 
associates degrees; incentives for employers to invest in further education and training for 
their workers; and a system of Employment and Training Boards to organize and oversee the 
proposed school-to-work transition programs and training systems. Recently, a series of bills 
have been introduced in the U.S. Congress that build on these recommendations for a national 
system. 

Fraser and Charner (1993) recommend setting up local Community Youth 
Development Councils, with a satellite Office of Youth Transition Services in every high 
school. Because no single institution acting alone can address the education-work needs of 
youth and employers, these local collaborative councils would be responsible for overseeing 
the movement of all the community's young people between school and work or further 
education and training. 

Another approach that has been advocated by the Director of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education is "high schools with character." which would include: the 
integration of academic and vocational studies; cooperative student learning; collegial work 
among teachers; and a special school identity, commonly established through an industrial 
connection (NCRVE, 1992a). This connection with a specific industry or corporation is 
similar to the Japanese connection between high schools and individual corporations. It is 
believed that a substantial number of students will perform better in such a program than in 
traditional college-prep programs and that such schools will be more relevant to the needs of 
our economy. 

Waiting until high school to address the education-work needs of youth, however, may 
prove to be a costly mistake. Lacey (1988) and the Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development (1989) build a strong case for providing new school structures and supportive 
services as core program components for students in the middle grades. Without an early 
focus on such elements as counseling and health services to assist youth in overcoming 
difficulties, and without innovative delivery approaches such as case management, large 
numbers of our young people will not be able to become self-sufficient (Nightingale et al.. 
1991). 

Bostingl (1992) posits that our schools no longer provide an opportunity for students to 
perform high-quality work. The primary issue is how to rethink the schooling process so that 
young people have greater opportunities to develop the self-direction and creative decision- 
making skills that are necessary for success in today's global economy. Finn (1992) argues 
that the chance to reform our schools may be squandered unless three promising educational 
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reform ideas are implemented: national school standards; exams keyed to those standards; and 
the use of exam results for college admission and employee selection. 

The general consensus is that two problems are motivating the current restructuring 
movement--the educational system's poor performance and the changing nature of work and 
workers (McDonnell, 1989). How well restructuring transforms American education, 
improves student learning, and eases the school-to-work transition will depend in large 
measure on the sustained attention of parents, employers, trade unions, educators, churches, 
youth-serving agencies, community leaders, and local, state, and national authorities (William 
T. Grant Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship, 1988). 

C. Workforce Readiness 

With our nation's economic competitiveness sagging and our productivity levels not 
keeping pace with our international competitors, employers and policy makers have called for 
changes and improvements in how our schools prepare students (PEI Quarterly, 1991). In 
multiple surveys, employers point to inadequacies in academic skills and work readiness 
among workers, including the lack of integrity and of willingness to assume responsibility and 
work cooperatively. They also point to the increasing need for workers to be lifelong 
leamers-a need generated by the increasing speed with which skills become obsolete and by 
the frequent changes in jobs that are typically made by workers during their lifetimes (one in 
five workers leave their jobs once every five years and younger workers even more often). 
According to the Committee for Economic Development, "Employers in both large and small 
businesses decry the lack of preparation for work among the nation's high school graduates. 
Too many students lack reading, writing, and appropriate behavior on the job. Nor have they 
learned how to learn, how to solve problems, make decisions, or set priorities" (quoted in 
Carlson, 1990). This view of young workers contributes to their poor prospects in the labor 
market as employers seek to hire older, more experienced workers, even for entry-level 
positions. 

Yet students have correctly ascertained that there is little if any relationship between 
how well they do in school and how likely they are to get a high-skill, high-pay job, or even a 
job that pays good students more than their counterparts who do less well in school. 
Employers rarely bother to check the academic credentials of young job applicants, nor does 
the U.S. have an externally graded competency assessment system keyed to the secondary 
school curriculum, as do most other industrialized nations (Bishop, 1992). The U.S. 
Department of Labor Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) 
recently made a start on developing such a system by identifying the five competencies that 
effective workers can productively use and the three part foundation of skills and personal 
qualities that competence requires (U.S. DOL, 1991). 

Other approaches to providing information on the skills employers need include the 
Employment Readiness Profile proposed by Barton (1989b) and the employability skills 
portfolio being piloted in the State of Michigan (Stemmer et al., 1992). All of these 
approaches are aimed at providing both students and employers with a set of useful, practical 
indicators of linkages between student competencies and achievements and their likely 
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performance as workers in a changing economy. 

D. Articulation between Academic and Vocational Skills 

For years, vocational education has been regarded as the traditional "dumping ground" 
for those students who were identified as not being suited to a curriculum of academic, 
college-oriented courses. According to Douglas (1992), the long history of competition and 
distrust between the academic and vocational sectors of schools succeeded only in embittering 
teachers and harming students. Today, the emphasis is increasingly being placed on 
integrating academic (theoretical) disciplines with more rigorous vocational (hands-on) courses 
for all students, but particularly for the large number of non-college-bound students. In the 
best of these programs, traditional academic and vocational offerings are complementary, with 
work activities used to help students learn English, math, and science, for example, while the 
classroom experience builds on and reinforces on-the-job learning. 

A variety of innovative efforts are aimed at achieving such an integration between 
academic and vocational skills, including tech prep, cooperative education, academies, 
occupationally focused schools, and occupational clusters within schools. The 2 + 2 tech 
prep/associate degree program is currently being implemented in a number of states (Hull and 
Parnell, 1991). Tech prep links vocational education programs offered at the secondary and 
postsecondary levels, covering the last two years of high school and the first two years of 
postsecondary education. The four-year program combines a common core of learning and 
technical education, built on a foundation of basic proficiency in math, science, 
communications, and technology, all in an applied setting and subject to tests of excellence. 
The first phase of the program stresses career counseling and academic work and moves 
toward a more technical concentration at the postsecondary level. The student who completes 
the program earns a certificate or associate degree in a technical field. First introduced in 
Indiana in 1987, currently approximately 700 tech prep programs in 47 states allow students to 
link their high school studies with studies in both community and four-year colleges 
(Education Writers Association, 1992). 

Kerka (1989) examines the findings from cooperative education as a model for school- 
work integration and finds that although it appears successful for students in the fields of 
engineering, business, and health, cooperative education remains a marginal program, lacking 
the scope, funding, and impact it needs to serve as a vehicle for workplace transformation. 
Grubb (1992) looks at three approaches that attempt to reshape both the academic and 
vocational components of the high school: academies, occupationally focused schools, and 
occupational clusters. Academies usually operate as schools-within-schools, existing in many 
occupational areas, and maintaining close relationships with businesses related to the core 
occupational area. Occupationally focused schools are usually magnet or focus schools with 
clear missions, separate organization, and social contracts that indicate the responsibilities of 
teachers, students, and parents. Every student in an occupational cluster chooses among 
clusters within a school rather than among schools. In each case, the traditional division 
between academic and vocational subjects has been bridged. 
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The general consensus seems to be that vocational education in this country is at a 
crossroads. Major restructuring is necessary to meet the future economic, social, and 
technological needs of the U.S., including a new vision of vocational education as an 
integrated and interrelated part of the overall education program for all students (Daggett, 
1990). Achieving this goal will not be easy, given the years of historical distance between 
academic and vocational educators. Based on current information, however, the momentum 
seems to be growing for closer integration of academic and vocational skills for the benefit of 
all students. 

E. Contextual Education 

Current calls for contextual education are a reaction to the passing of the factory age as 
the dominant form of work organization, and the recognition that the mind/hand split needed 
on assembly lines is no longer useful in new workplaces. The emergence of these workplaces 
(albeit in a minority of American companies), f he declining competitiveness of the American 
economy, and the complaints of employers about the poor preparation of many youth for work 
have fueled the search for new and better ways to educate young people. A further stimulus is 
the concern that young people lack motivation either to complete high school or to put forth 
effort while in school, with the absence of a school-to work transition system adding to the 
students' perception that school is irrelevant to employment. 

Recent reports of such groups as SCANS and the Commission on the Skills of the 
American Workforce, as well as the 1990 Amendments to the Carl Perkins Vocational 
Education Act, call for "contextualizing" education as the solution to some of the problems 
described above. However, what contextual education means and how this is to be 
accomplished remains to be worked out in districts and schools around the country. Many 
approaches to integration have already emerged, ranging from simply adding some vocational 
content to academic classes or vice versa, to organizing entire high schools around 
occupational clusters in which all teachers collaborate to develop a curriculum that prepares 
students for a wide range of careers. The following descriptions are of the major approaches 
to contextual education which are included in this bibliography. 

Functional Context Literacy : Based largely on the research of cognitive psychologist 
Thomas Sticht and the literacy and reading research of Larry Mikulecky, the functional 
context approach focuses on understanding the vastly different forms that learning takes in 
classrooms and in workplaces, and on bringing workplace materials and literacy tasks into the 
classroom. Mikulecky emphasizes that students will perform better in workplaces if the types 
of reading materials used in workplaces are also used in the classroom (Mikulecky and Drew, 
1988). Sticht emphasizes that because people always bring what they already know to the 
learning process- learning should be "contextualized" to build on their experiences (Sticht and 
Mikulecky, 1984). Both Sticht and Mikulecky base curriculum on literacy and 
problem-solving in specific jobs as they are currently practiced and as they are defined by 
employers and employees. 
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Workplace and Community Ethnography on Literacy : This research has revealed 
complex literacy practices that are not taught in school and that do not translate into academic 
performance, yet serve the community and workers well (Lave, 1986; Scribner and Sachs, 
1991). Studies by Shirley Brice Heath determining local literacy practices (the use of language, 
reading and writing in the community, and the differences between school and community 
literacy practices) were used in conjunction with local teachers to build on the literacy 
practices of the children and their communities. Elliot Wigginton's Foxfire classrooms utilize 
a similar approach, stressing a student-centered pedagogy that turns the planning and the 
execution of projects over to the students, thus preparing them for the higher level literacy, 
thinking, and social skills required in workplaces of the future. 

Defining and Teaching Generic or Thinking Skills : Cognitive psychologists have 
argued that what schools fail to teach and what is most required in high performance 
workplaces are thinking skills— primarily metacognitive skills, or the ability to regulate one's 
own thinking. They have argued that teaching thinking skills should be the basis of the 
contextualized curriculum and that there is sufficient evidence from research to claim that 
thinking skills can be transferred from one setting to another if certain conditions are present— 
mainly a person's ability to recognize the similarity of situations (Adelman, 1989). One 
approach to teaching thinking skills is modeled on the components of traditional 
apprenticeship, where teachers model thinking skills by articulating how they think about 
various cognitive tasks (Berryman, 1989 and 1991). Gradually students are given more and 
more independence in executing similar tasks, until finally the entire task is turned over to 
them. 

Motivation Theory : Most researchers acknowledge that one of the reasons for 
contextualizing education is to motivate students. Students form mental pictures of their 
futures from their knowledge and act accordingly. If employment is not part of that picture, 
or if the classroom seems unlikely to provide them with what they need to attain a job, then 
they are unlikely to have the motivation to participate actively in learning, or even to stay in 
school (Stasz, et al., 1990). Some researchers see the main purpose and benefit of 
contextualizing education as helping students who might otherwise be unmotivated to find 
reasons for learning. Classwork is linked to employment, and students can feel proud of the 
real products that they create. 

Critical Pedagogy and Contextual Education : Another basis for contextual education is 
the preparation of students to participate in a democratic society. Within the literacy field, 
critical pedagogy draws on the work of Paulo Freire in Brazil, who taught literacy through 
scenarios-often drawings-of local conditions which revealed oppressive conditions in the lives 
of poor people (Freire, 1970). In learning the words to describe these situations, the people 
learned not only language skills, but how to read and therefore change the world. Glynda Hull 
demonstrates how the approach might be applied in a traditional vocational classroom in her 
ethnographic study of a vocational curriculum in a community college that prepared students 
for entry-level jobs in banking (Hull, 1991). 

11 
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A Definition of Contextu al Education 



Is it possible to provide a definition of contextualized education from these varied 
theoretical roots and practices? There are elements that do cut across them, but there are also 
important differences which have implications for the missions of education, curriculum 
content, and pedagogy. The similarities might be summarized as follows: an agreement that 
people do not learn best through the present approach to curriculum and teaching characterized 
by the following: emphasis on decontextualized subject matter; teachers communicating 
knowledge to students through lectures, workbooks and review of texts; competition rather 
than cooperation among students; assumption that students must master simple subject matter 
before moving to more difficult topics; and the absence of tools in the classroom that facilitate 
work and problem-solving. Rather, the content of the curriculum as well as pedagogy should 
be changed to contextualize education, including: 

■ Simulating real work in the classroom by: 

• bringing in literacy materials from workplaces and other contexts to familiarize 
students with their use and form; and 

• structuring learning into projects that use complex thinking, technical, social, 
and literacy skills as they are used in workplaces. 

■ Training teachers to: 

• use "apprenticeship" approaches to teaching (by modeling, supporting and 
turning over tasks/projects to students); 

• build on what students already know; 

• encourage collaboration among students; and 

• develop assessments that document learning involved in the execution of 
complex tasks. 

■ Developing a curriculum that helps students achieve learning outcomes, such as those 
outlined in the SCANS report, rather than master traditional disciplines. 

The degree of school reorganization necessitated by the different practices varies 
tremendously. Depending on how contextual education is defined, it can imply a total 
restructuring of schools and a rethinking of education or a minor tinkering with the 
curriculum. It is likely that in the near future all of the various approaches described above 
will be tried, and that all will call themselves "contextual education." 
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F. International Approaches to the School-to-Work Transition 

The United States is not alone in its concern regarding the increasingly lengthy process 
that the transition from school to work has become. Many European countries are examining 
the "education-employment interface" and the problems faced by youth as a result of external 
economic forces (Reubens, 1988). One European educator, after observing both the American 
and European approaches to the transition, concluded that the U.S. and European countries 
have much to learn from each other and share a common need for better structures to link 
education, training, and businesses as well as new ways to articulate academic and vocational 
skills (Meijer, 1991). 

The general consensus in the U.S., however, is that the European Community and 
Japan are far ahead of us in preparing their young people for the workplace and in helping 
them make the transition from school to work. They are credited in particular with providing 
better educational and employment opportunities for their disadvantaged youth. Public high 
schools in Japan, for example, enjoy an interlocking relationship with large private 
corporations and are much more involved in allocating students into the workforce than 
American high schools. In the Japanese system, students compete for jobs based on their 
grades, with their teachers making the initial selection, according to mutually agreed-upon 
standards (Pettersen, 1992; Rosenbaum, 1989). Such a system particularly helps students in 
the bottom half of their class, who are unlikely to enter postsecondary education. 

The German dual apprenticeship system has long been proffered as a model for the 
United States, yet even its supporters caution that, for a variety of reasons, it is unlikely that 
an American version either would or should have great fidelity to the German model 
(Gsterman, 1991). Adapting a form of the German apprenticeship system would provide the 
U.S. with a broader, more generic occupational training than traditional apprenticeship, 
combined with academic learning for all high school students. According to Hamilton (1987). 
the U.S. version would rely on supervised learning experiences in the workplace. 

Another lesson provided by Germany, and more recently England, is the effort to 
maintain quality occupational training by testing and certification to meet national standards. 
This system is in contrast to the U.S., where certificates often certify only course completion 
and not necessarily the attainment of specific skill levels (U.S. GAO, 1990a). England and 
Australia's experiences in restructuring their youth education and training systems may offer 
models that are more instructive than Germany's for the United States. The British set up a 
system of employer-based training supported by employment subsidies, while the Australians 
focused on diversifying the upper secondary school curriculum, emphasizing improved 
teaching and assessment strategies without weakening the academic quality of the courses. 

Of the two approaches, the British Youth Training Scheme was deemed unsuccessful, 
with little impact on the school curriculum and little coordination of credentials earned among 
employers and little articulation with the formal education system. The Australian effort, on 
the other hand, effected changes in the structure of basic education and increased high school 
graduation rates. It had the added benefit of generating new patterns of policy coordination 
among education, employment, and social security agencies and could serve as a model for 
U.S. state governments (Council of Chief State School Officers, 1991b; Vickers. 1991 ). 
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G. Apprenticeship in the United States 

During the 1970s, apprenticeship programs for the trades were established in high 
schools in eight demonstration sites around the country— currently involving about 1,500 
students. Upon completion of high school, these students become registered apprentices. The 
programs are considered successful; however, their numbers, like the numbers involved in 
trade apprenticeships nationally (only 300,000), are very limited and are concentrated in the 
building trades. 

Apprenticeships have now reemerged as a means of improving education, particularly, 
but not exclusively, for those students who do not go on to postsecondary education. At its 
simplest, the new American-style youth apprenticeship is a systematic mix of academic 
instruction in secondary and post-secondary schools with employment-based training of 
students at a level of quality sufficient to certify their ability to perform entry-level tasks in 
skilled occupations capably and professionally (Nothdurft. 1991). 

The U.S. Department of Labor recently proposed a two-tiered strategy for raising the 
skill level of the nation's workforce by strengthening and preserving' the traditional 
apprenticeship system while encouraging the expansion of structured work-based learning 
which incorporates the successful features of apprenticeship (U.S. DOL, 1989c). Through its 
Apprenticeship initiative, the Department of Labor is currently funding a series of school-to- 
work demonstration projects designed to help change the way students learn basic workplace 
skills by applying the principles behind the German system, particularly the use ot workplaces 
as learning environments and the meaningful interrelation of learning and work (Hamilton and 
Hamilton. 1992). Each project involves work-based learning strategies that combine work and 
classroom learning to better prepare students for high-skill careers. In an effort to address the 
outdated blue-collar image traditionally associated with the term "apprenticeship," the National 
Alliance of Business has developed a training model which comprises the elements of 
apprenticeship but goes by the new term of "job performance learning," thereby hoping to 
attract businesses to utilize these programs to ensure a highly-skilled workforce (Berry, 1991). 

Other youth apprenticeship and work-based learning programs have been established in 
communities across the country, including statewide efforts such as those in Michigan 
(Michigan Council on Vocational Education, 1990). The majority of these programs provide 
paid work experiences for students that structure learning into the work experience and use 
curriculum materials and instructional strategies that build on the students' work experiences. 
The essential elements that comprise successful youth apprenticeships have been delineated by 
Jobs for the Future (1991), as has the issue of the costs of such programs and approaches to 
covering these costs (Roditi, 1991). 

H. Youth Work Experience in Naturally Occurring Jobs 

Work experience for students takes two forms: school-sponsored education-work 
programs and part-time work experience obtained by students on their own (in naturally 
occurring jobs) with no school involvement. The review thus far has addressed the former - 
structured student work experiences that involve direct and indirect linkages or formal 
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relationships between the school and the workplace. The discussions under contextual 
education, international approaches to the transition, and apprenticeships all focused on 
establishing effective systemic links between schools and employers. It is well-known, 
however, and in some circles is a cause for concern, that most young people work in naturally 
occurring jobs that they find on their own while in high school (56 percent in 11th grade and 
66 percent in 12th grade) (Chanter and Fraser, 1987). 

Many continue in these jobs after high school, generally in retail, food service, 
clerical, and unskilled manual work. Studies of youth employment suggest that while young 
people gain some skills from the jobs they hold while in high school and after graduation, 
these jobs are generally not tied to academic learning or to school programs, nor are they are 
linked to any career path. Despite the implication that there ought to be some way to more 
closely tie these work experiences in with their education, no one - not the schools, parents, or 
employers - is responsible for the massive movement of high school students into part-time 
employment which they arrange for themselves. As a result, many of these working students 
lack a sense of career direction and see work as successive short-term jobs, not in terms of 
careers (Charner and Fraser, 1987). The jobs that might have enormous potential for 
education-work experience, with advantages to both students and employers, are largely being 
wasted. 

Stern and Nakata (1989) uncovered considerable variation in the qualitative jobs held 
by working students. Significantly, the degree to which the job gave the student the 
opportunity to use and develop valuable skills was positively associated with job market 
success for the three years after high school graduation. They also found that students with 
more complex jobs may develop a greater capacity for learning on the job, a skill that 
employers stress as critical in an ever-changing work environment. Whether this was due to 
the capacity of the particular student worker or the nature of the job, however, was not clear, 
and the implications for policy could not be ascertained. Barton (1989a) and Hotchkiss (1986) 
found no cause for concern regarding possible negative effects of working during high school. 

Mortimer and Yamoor (1987) felt that most part-time jobs held by young people are 
"far from optimal" for adolescent development. Other studies have found a range of negative 
correlates of working long hours during the school year, including diminished attachment to 
and lowered performance in school, higher levels of drug and alcohol use, delinquency, and 
weakened parental authority (Steinberg and Dornbusch, 1991; Mortimer and Finch, 1986). 
Yasuda (1990) found a strong negative relationship between the number of hours worked 
during school and self-reported grades. 

Until more complete, longitudinal data are available, the debate over the effects of 
young people working while in school will continue. The literature points out that whatever 
the effects, educators and employers must create mechanisms for jointly promoting the long- 
term economic benefits of education while encouraging productive, developmentally 
appropriate work by young people. 

I. School-Business Collaboration and Partnerships 

One highly publicized outgrowth of school reform efforts has been the proliferation of 
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joint efforts between businesses and educational institutions. The National Alliance of 
Business and National Association of Partners in Education are two of the groups that are 
trying to track the hundreds-perhaps thousands-of collaborative ventures that are in place 
across the U.S. They range from relatively simple individual projects (e.g. donation of 
equipment) through the popular Adopt- A-School programs, to highly complex, multi-agency 
community wide coilaboratives like the Boston Compact, developed in 1975 and frequently 
referred to as the "mother" of all community coilaboratives. 

Using the Boston Compact as an illustrative case study, Grobe et al. (1990) define the 
nature and benefits of partnerships and lay out six categories of partnerships: special services, 
the classroom, teacher training and development, management, systemic educational 
improvement, and policy. Similarly, the National Alliance of Business (1989) identifies five 
components of educational restructuring in which business has a collaborative role, as well as 
the five functional areas in which business' knowledge and experience can assist educators: 
management analysis and improvement; advocacy; staff development; research and 
development; and the application of new technology. Bailey (1989) points to Chicago's 
Leadership for Quality Education as an example of a new breed of business partnerships in 
which companies combine philanthropy with hardball politics to seek school reform . 

Although all of these types of partnerships are growing in number and sophistication, it 
is unclear how effective they are in the short run and what the long-term effects are likely to 
be, even with such well-known projects as the Boston Compact. CSR. and Meridian 
Corporation (1991) provide specific examples of activities that develop and strengthen local 
partnerships and discuss the lessons that have been learned thus far about effective strategies 
for linking work and learning. Lacey and Kingsley (1988) offer guidelines for working 
partnerships based on the experiences of 21 Partnership Projects sponsored by the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation, which focus on increasing the employability of economically 
disadvantaged young people before they drop out of school. Inger (1990) reports on the 
rationale for a community-based strategic planning effort for the work-related education 
system in the Pittsburgh metropolitan area, summarizes the lessons learned, and recommends 
actions to improve the functioning of such a system, including regional leadership, 
performance indicators, testing and counseling, and collaborative program development. 

On the negative side. Miron and Wimpelberg (1989) reach the pessimistic conclusion 
that most of the investments made in the partnerships that hey studied may merely compensate 
for meager tax bases in urban systems and therefore are not likely to lead to real innovation or 
reform in those systems that need the most change. Despit; this bleak assessment, the 
literature points very specifically to business' interest in becoming more involved in education. 
As Doyle (1989) forthrightly states in a Business Week supplement devoted to business- 
education partnerships, business is interested today because long-term profitability depends on 
education as the foundation of America's ability to compete in a changing world economy. 

CONCLUSION 

The burgeoning literature on the issues and concerns relating to the school-to-work 
transition is an encouraging sign that serious attention is being paid to the need for development 
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and coordination of strategies to help our young people find their way through the current maze 
of disconnected, uncoordinated transition services. Policymakers on the national, state, and local 
levels are recognizing that, while we generally do a good job of helping our young people who 
complete their postsecondary education or training directly after high school, we have been doing 
a poor job of educating and preparing those who do not. The unemployment rate for these young 
people remains discouragingly high, deeply rooted in converging social and economic trends noted 
in many of the annotations that follow, including reduced family support, slower economic 
growth, changes in the composition and organization of work, and a marketplace where global 
forces dictate direction. 

The evidence increasingly supports the consensus that the United States has not kept pace 
with overseas competition at least in part because of our past failure to develop young people's 
capacities and help them make the critical transition from education to employment. The good 
news is that schools and employers, together with government and community agencies, are 
beginning to come together to develop effective school-to-work transition strategies. The 
documents contained in this annotated bibliography will hopefully serve as a sufficient base of 
information on the issues and topics related to school reform for youth transition to provide 
guidance and direction on the nature, quality, and impact of youth transition as a part of ongoing 
school reform. 
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STUDY AIMS AND STUDY QUESTIONS 



The purpose of this study was to provide extensive information on the nature and impact 
of school -to-work transition reform initiatives, providing critical lessons learned from model 
programs so that others could adapt these exemplary systems and strategies to their local 
circumstances and conditions. The major research questions that were examined focused on the 
planning and design, implementation, and impact of school-to-work transition reforms. A number 
of activities were undertaken to carry out the study, including: a comprehensive review and 
synthesis of the state of the art on school-to-work transitions; the commissioning of a series of 
papers on critical issues; the convening of a national conference; fourteen case studies of 
exemplary school-to-work transition reform initiatives; a cross-case comparison of the fourteen 
case studies; and the dissemination of diverse products to the research, policy, and educational 
communities. 

The primary aim of the study was to obtain firsthand information about exemplary 
instances of school-to-work transition reform. To accomplish this, AED/NIWL conducted case 
studies in fourteen communities across the United States. The research team sought to learn about 
the contexts in which reform occurred, its planning and design, implementation, and impact, 
especially on students. More specifically, the study focused on the following. 

Contexts of reform: 

student population served 

previous school-to-work transition programs 

major characteristics of the local labor market 

rates and patterns of employment among local populations 

current economic climate and significant trends 

political and social climate 

demographic trends 

Planning and design 

process of designing the reform 

process of planning academic, work, transition/information components 

basis of the reform design in research 

target group of reform 

identity of key players and their roles 

representation of business interests 

representation of school interests 

representation of youth-serving organizations 

representation of employment and training programs 

representation of parents 

representation of students 

impact of planning process on program design 
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Structure of reform 

overall purpose 
specific goals 
key components 

relationship of goals to components 
organizational structure 
management 
staffing 

numbers and characteristics of students served 
ways the reform differs from previous practice 

roles played by business, schools, employment and training programs, youth- 
serving agencies 

Implementation 

principal incentives 
major barriers 

strategies for addressing barriers 
Collaboration 

process of initiating cooperation between business and schools 
nature of collaboration in implementation 
other organizations party to the collaboration 

Student competencies 

knowledge and skills required of students 
process for developing these standards 
process for assessing students 

Curriculum 

scope and content of curriculum 

academic, vocational, and transition elements, and their interrelationship 
process of developing the curriculum 

curriculum development roles of schools, employers, students, parents 
pedagogy 

Resources 

extra funds obtained for the reform 

other resources required to implement the program 

application of research and other information in implementing the reform 

Impact and outcomes 

process for assessing the impact of the reform 

process for assessing academic knowledge and job-related skills 

process for developing the assessment strategies 

impact of the reform on student academic performance and employment 
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impact of the reform on schools 

impact of the reform on business 

impact of the reform on other collaborating organizations 
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CASE STUDY SUMMARIES 



SITKA, ALASKA: Mt. Edgecumbe High School (MEHS) 

Mt. Edgecumbe High School offers an unusual example of a school preparing students for 
a dynamic global economy. Because MEHS is Alaska's only public residential school, students 
come from all over the state and represent many different ethnic groups. MEHS classes reflect 
Alaska's close ties to the Pacific Rim, and emphasize the development of entrepreneurial skills. 
Because Alaska's geography requires distance learning, administrators have identified technology 
as the future of work and learning and invested substantially in equipment and training to ensure 
that students are able to hook into computer networks and operate sophisticated equipment. 
Above all, because success in the future requires the ability to change, adapt, and engage in 
critical thinking, MEHS helps students develop self-determination skills and engage in a process 
of critical review and evaluation. The process is guided by the business-derived principles of 
Total Quality Management and MEHS’s ow>i Continuous Improvement Process. 

Key features: 

• emphasis on entrepreneurship, critical thinking, technology, and Pacific Rim studies 

• engagement of students and staff in school restructuring 

• creative ties to global economy 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA: Metro Tech Vocational Institute 

The defining fact of life for Metro Tech is its students, about one-third of whom have 
dropped out of school or never attended high school at all. They face many barriers to completing 
their education, ranging from poverty and illiteracy to single parenthood. In response, Metro 
Tech has responded with a school -to-work initiative that is not a single innovation, but rather a 
collection of elements held together by a vision for accomplishing fundamental school reform 
within a vocational school. These elements include curriculum integration, campus-based student 
enterprises, work-based internships, and technology -based instruction. Metro Tech has a history 
of long-term partnerships with such major businesses as Honeywell Commercial Systems Flight 
Group, AAA of Arizona, Big 4 Restaurants, and Goodwill Industries, which have made 
extraordinary contributions to the school and its students. 

Key Features: 

• academic and vocational integration 

• technology-based instruction 

• campus-based enterprises 

EAST SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA: East San Gabriel Valley Regional Occupational 
Program (ESGVROP) 

Serving many minority and poor students in an area threatened by gangs, the East San 
Gabriel Valley Regional Occupational Program (ESGVROP) is an outstanding example of an 
urban school system rising to the challenge. ESGVROP provides vocational, academic, and 
support services to prepare students to continue their education or obtain employment after high 
school. Emphasizing active collaboration, ESGVROP cultivates partnerships with businesses, 
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service agencies, and other educational institutions. Business partners serve on advisory 
committees, provide labor market data, serve as mentors and job coaches, and provide classrooms 
for worksite training. Classes are articulated with postsecondary institutions, in some cases 
through baccalaureate programs. Administrators and staff of ESGVROP strive for flexibility in 
arranging transportation and schedules and providing other support services. An emphasis on 
research conducted in collaboration with other educational institutions drives the development of 
ESGVROP programs. 

Key features: 

• more than 300 collaborative partnerships with business and community 

• articulation with several postsecondary institutions 

• reliance on research and program assessment 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA: Graphic Arts Academy 

To the north of Los Angeles, Pasadena High School educates a multicultural population 
whose diversity reflects the changing face of the United States in the 21st century. The Graphic 
Arts Academy is a school-within-a-school, serving about 100 students in grades 10-12. The 
Academy resulted from a partnership between the high school and the Printing Industry 
Association of Southern California, which represents more than 1900 printing businesses in the 
greater L.A. area. A team of five teachers is responsible for the integrated curriculum, which 
combines academic instruction with vocational training in classes deliberately kept smaller than 
regular high school courses, allowing for more cooperative learning and student-teacher 
interaction. Sophomores and juniors take almost all their course work within the academy; as 
seniors, they take advanced courses at Pasadena City College. 

Key Features: 

• academy model 

• academic and vocational integration 

• active partnership with industry association 

FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA: Performance-Based Diploma Program 

Situated in Fort Pierce, Florida, the Performance-Based Diploma Program enrolls students 
from throughout St. Lucie County who are considered at risk of dropping out. Designed as a 
school-within-a-school, the program is a self-paced mastery learning program. Students master 
academics through a computer-assisted instruction (CAI) program. Instructional leadership is 
crucial, for although the computer provides the lessons, teachers must be able to help any student 
in a classroom of 30 pursuing 30 different lessons. For vocational study, students choose from 
traditional high school vocational classes, a dual enrollment program at the community college, 
an internship program, or employment at a job they find on their own. All students participate 
in individual and small group peer counseling. 
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Key Features: 

• self-paced mastery learning 

• school-within-a-school 

• options for vocational study 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY: Shawnee High School's Aviation Magnet 

Flying planes, arranging travel reservations, calculating complex flight patterns and time 
zones, running a cruise ship, and repairing complicated technical equipment--this is all in a day's 
work for students at Shawnee High School's Aviation Magnet. Within the two strands of Aviation 
and Travel & Tourism, students actively engage in learning the concepts of their chosen industry, 
couched in practical examples and the real-life experience of instructors and students. In the 
Aviation program, students participate in flight training and can earn a Federal Aviation 
Administration Certified Pilot's License or Federal Communications Commission License by the 
time they graduate. Students in Travel & Tourism participate in domestic and international 
internships in which they study and are responsible for all aspects of hotel, travel agency, and 
cruise operations. 

Key features: 

• magnet program 

• active partnership with major area industry and local employers 

• interdisciplinary curriculum 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: Baltimore Commonwealth 

The Baltimore Commonwealth is an unusual partnership through which the city's business, 
education, community, and government sectors have joined forces to try to improve the prospects 
of Baltimore's high school students for academic achievement, college opportunities, 
employability, and personal development. Baltimore's Office of Employment Development has 
created a one-stop shop for student services and for businesses interested in employing students. 
Under the aegis of the Commonwealth, an array of programs and services is provided, ranging 
from internships to summer jobs to permanent employment, from career exploration to job 
readiness skills preparation. Career Clubs for seniors, offered during the school day at high 
schools, provide career counseling and coaching to students on specific job-getting and job- 
keeping skills. 

Key features: 

• city’s Office of Employment Development plays key role 

• career clubs for seniors 

• emphasis on marketing to business partners 



KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN: Kalamazoo Valley Consortium Education for Employment 
Program (EFE) 

A county-wide consortium, EFE coordinates a system of occupational education throughout 
Kalamazoo County, an are,' that includes 1.7 million students and nine school districts. The 
EFE's mission is to provide all students with opportunities to obtain basic educational skills, 
occupational skills, and employability skills. The system consists of more than twenty 
occupational programs, several worksite-based occupational programs, counseling and information 
services, and articulation agreements. The EFE has successful partnerships with major businesses 
such as the Radisson Hotel and two local hospitals, which have provided facilities for work-site 
based occupational programs. Kalamazoo Valley Community College is a full member of the 
consortium. The system has its own staff: an assistant superintendent, three area administrators, 
and several vocational counselors and workforce entry coordinators. 

Key features: 

• county-wide system based upon a decade of K-14 collaboration 

• network of administrators and workforce entry coordinators 

• worksite-based occupational programs 

ROTHSAY, MINNESOTA: Tiger, Inc. 

The rural town of Rothsay, Minnesota boasts a population of 450, harsh winters, a lagging 
economy— and an innovative high school which addresses these issues and prepares its students 
for work in creative ways. Rothsay High School's strength lies in its ability to adapt to 
challenging economic circumstances and prepare its students to do the same. Supported by a 
faculty advisor, students in Rothsay High School formed a corporation, Tiger, Inc., in 1991. 
Tiger, Inc.'s first enterprise was in response to community need: they took over the town's failing 
grocery store. Rothsay students receive credit for their work with Tiger, Inc. and for staffing the 
grocery store and the Rothsay hardware store in capacities such as accounting, advertising, office 
work, and carpentry. Rothsay students also host an entrepreneurial workshop for students and 
educators from across Minnesota. Teachers attempt to integrate vocational and academic study, 
teaching specific work skills as well as exploring careers. 

Key features: 

• student-run enterprises 

• offers work experience despite a limited economy 

• informal but powerful community ties 

DAYTON, OHIO: Patterson Career Center 

Originating in 1913 as one of the first cooperative education centers in the United States, 
the Patterson Career Center today tackles the many serious problems that confront urban school 
systems. Patterson strives to offer its students, 82% of whom are disadvantaged, a variety of 
options in an administrative structure that promotes participatory management within a broader 
restructuring process. Working closely with local employers and the community college, 
Patterson Cooperative High School offers 11th- and 12th-grade students a schedule that alternates 
two weeks of classroom instruction with two weeks of full-time work at the job site in an eleven- 
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